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IN KIMBERLEY DURING THE SIEGE 


By A HosPITAL NURSE. 


siege of Kimberley will un- 
doubtedly constitute one of the 
most notable episodes in the ex- 
citing and eventful history of the 
South African campaign, and _ its 
memories will not soon be effaced. 
The vicissitudes endured by the beleaguered in- 
habitants were probably more acute than out- 
siders conceived ; for had the enemy known the 
worst their efforts to effect a surrender might 
have been redoubled, and would perchance have 
been attended with success, a consummation which 
was happily averted owing to the self-sacrifice 
and fortitude of one and all concerned. 

The Kimberley Hospital is recognised far and 
wide as one of the best institutions of its kind 
in the country, and appointments on its nursing 
staff are eagerly sought after by those who have 
adopted the tending of the sick and wounded as 
their career in life. 

If there is one place more than another where 
the horrors and ravages of war are emphatically 
in evidence, it is in a hospital whither the brave 
men fighting for Queen and country are brought, 
helpless and disabled, after shot and shell have 
accomplished their cruel work. It was my lot 
to be in the Kimberley Hospital in the capacity 
of a nurse throughout the whole of the protracted 
and trying bombardment, and the experience was 
one which I hope never to have again; albeit 
one cannot but plead guilty to a certain feeling 
of pride and self-satisfaction at having been 
afforded an opportunity of aiding to assuage the 
sufferings of the patients. In one way, it is an 
advantage at such times to have plenty of occu- 
pation, as one’s necessary avocations, which have 
to be unremittingly performed, naturally tend to 
divert the attention and obviate to a large extent 
any proneness to depression or despondency. Day 
after day and night after night we had to go 
about with our lives, as it were, in our hands, 
causing a constant strain on the nervous system, 
and not knowing when one of the hurtling 
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missiles from the Boer guns might seal our 
fate. 

It was on the 14th of October 1899 that we 
first became aware that communication north and 
south was cut off, and that we were an isolated 
community, for all we knew, at the mercy of a 
hostile and relentless foe. Martial law was at 
once proclaimed, and no one without a permit 
was allowed to be abroad after nine o'clock at 
night. Those in possession of a pass were made 
acquainted with the countersign, which I re- 
member on one night was the word ‘ Tiger ;’ and 
the constant liability to be challenged by a sentry 
at every turn brought home to one’s mind very 
forcibly the grim reality of the situation. It 
was not very long before the pinch began to be 
felt by the price of provisions going up abnor- 
mally ; but in order to prevent anything like ex- 
tortion, and to place every one on a similar footing, 
Colonel Kekewich, who was in command, issued 
a proclamation fixing the price of the necessaries 
of life, which, under pain of a fine, could in no 
case be exceeded. The next little contretemps was 
the cutting off of the water-supply at its source 
on the Vaal River, several miles distant, by the 
enemy. Fortunately the town reservoir happened 
to be pretty full, and this supply was at_ first 
turned on daily for domestic purposes for twe 
hours. Anything like watering gardens was strictly 
tabooed, and such a thing as a bath’ regarded as 
altogether a luxury. It may readily be imagined 
that, with the manifold hospital exigencies at such 
a time, the shortness of water was particularly 
trying and irksome ; and I shall never forget the 
frantic rush that occurred in order to catch the 
precious fluid when a shower of rain happened to 
fall. 

On Sunday, 15th October, just when the morn- 
ing church services had commenced, the hooters at 
the diamond-mines—which are used, when their 
shifts come round, to awaken the sleepy work- 
men—sounded a weird alarm, and people could 
be seen flocking in all directions, the idea being 
May 19, 1900, 
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that the Boers were about to make a forcible 
entry into the town. The Town Guard and 
various Volunteer corps turned out without delay 
and proceeded to their assigned posts ; but fortu- 
nately the alarm proved to be groundless, and we 
breathed a little more freely. It was not until 
24th October that the first engagement took place, 
at a suburb named Dronfield, a mounted force 
having been despatched there to examine the 
intermediate pumping-station. The enemy sud- 
denly made their appearance, and were success- 
fully driven off, but not before three of our 
men had been killed and nineteen wounded. As 
these wounded men were brought through the 
streets, in charge of the red cross ambulance corps, 
the townsfolk began to realise to the full the 
terrible meaning of stern-visaged war. An immense 
crowd surrounded the hospital, the gates of which 
had to be closed to relieve the pressure. Some 
of the scenes that occurred when relatives and 
friends came to make inquiries were harrowing 
and pathetic in the extreme ; and it was as much 
as one could do to repress emotion and keep up 
nerve and spirit amidst such melancholy sur- 
roundings. We soon had the unfortunate men’s 
wounds dressed, some of them being very severe ; 
but it was astonishing how quickly they yielded 
to treatment and healed up, owing in a great 
measure to the favourable climate. Following 
this there were numerous minor engagements, the 
Boers sniping at cattle-guards and patrols when- 
ever they got a chance. Almost every day some 
wounded were brought into the hospital, and all 
hands were kept busily employed. 

On 6th November we got the first intelligence 
that the Boer commandant intended to shell the 
town if surrender was not made, a brief message 
being sent in to that effect; but from first to 
last there was no intention to comply. Colonel 
Kekewich challenged the enemy to take Kim- 
berley if they could; and thereupon the firing 
commenced, the first two shells falling at what 
is known as the Premier Mine. It was reckoned 
that in the course of a fortnight over seven 
hundred shells were thrown into the town. All 
the damage done by the first missile was to kill 
a peacock and smash an iron pot; but the enemy, 
thinking they had done tremendous execution, 
sent in word that eight hours’ respite would be 
granted, so that we could bury our dead. Whether 
the peacock was accorded a decent interment I 
am unable to say. The next casualty was of a 
more serious nature, a Kaffir woman being killed 
in the street near the Club by a shell. Subse- 
quently two Dutchmen were wounded and a cab- 
horse was killed; and then the bombardment 
became more severe, shells falling in all directions, 
though a large proportion failed to explode. Some 
of the people who were struck were dreadfully 
mutilated ; and it was the custom, immediately 
after a shell had burst, for the bystanders to run 
and pick up the fragments, which they sold as 


relics at handsome prices. Military funerals now 
became quite a common occurrence, and altogether 
things began to wear a most sad and woe-begone 
aspect. Coupled with this was the anxiety about 
food-supplies, and a notification was in due course 
made putting every one on reduced rations. It 
was not long before the shops were denuded of 
all comestibles ; no vegetables were to be had in 
the town, and such articles as eggs, butter, and 
milk were great luxuries only to be obtained 
upon a medical certificate. Under these circum- 
stances it is easy to conceive that the condition 
of the patients in the hospital was very trying, 
the greatest difficulty being experienced in pro- 
viding them with anything like suitable nourish- 
ment. All sorts of expedients had to be resorted 
to; but many succumbed for lack of proper 
medical comforts. Mr Rhodes, to whom the 
people of Kimberley are under a lasting debt 
of gratitude, did all in his power to supply milk 
and vegetables from his farm at Kenilworth. It 
was said that one morning Mr Rhodes strolled 
into the Club, and sat down at one of the tables, 
when the waiter brought him a plateful of ham- 
and-eggs. ‘Hullo ! what’s this?’ he asked. ‘Your 
lunch, sir.’ ‘Bring me another plate and napkin.’ 
‘Yes, sir.” Mr Rhodes then carefully tied up the 
plate of appetising food in the napkin, and, turn- 
ing to the waiter, said, ‘Now bring me the usual 
daily ration.’ A few minutes afterwards the ham- 
and-eggs were conveyed to the hospital, to delight 
the heart of the convalescent patients there. 

The daily ration of meat for the inhabitants 
generally was now only a quarter-pound for adults 
and two ounces for children, with eight ounces 
of bread. When the daily ration was distributed 
the commotion and excitement were intense, each 
trying to get ahead of his neighbour in the struggle, 
prompted thereto no doubt by the pangs of hunger. 
It was no uncommon sight to witness ladies in the 
streets munching their allowance of bread and bully 
beef, thankful to obtain even this rough repast. In 
course of time the supply of sugar was exhausted, 
and recourse was had to chocolates and sweetmeats, 
even sticks of liquorice being used to sweeten tea 
and coffee. Long before relief came the stores 
were emptied of every description of confectionery ; 
matches were sold at sixpence a box, tobacco was 
at a high premium, and alcoholic liquor of any 
kind was almost unobtainable at any price. Kaffir 
beer and ‘Dop’ brandy—locally known as ‘tangle- 
foot’—were the only stimulants, and the unfor- 
tunate patients had to be contented with the 
latter, for want of anything more refined. Luckily 
we had a good supply of chloroform in the 
hospital, and were even able to supply some of 
this to the enemy, who sent in word that their 
stock had come to an end. 

But the anxiety regarding the commissariat 
was small compared with that experienced through 
the continual shelling of the town, especially 
-when the 100 lb. shells began to drop around. 
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On one occasion I was walking down the street 
accompanied by a lady when one of these huge 
missiles came screeching overhead, and exploded 
not very far from where we were. I never felt 
so terrified in my life, and my first impulse was 
to hurry home as fast as I could, trembling 
in every limb and pallid with fright. Another 
striking incident of the siege was the death of 
Mr Labram, chief engineer in the employ of the 
De Beers Company, and the designer of the 
celebrated gun known as ‘Long Cecil.’ It was 
a remarkable coincidence that a man who had 
done so much for the town defence should himself 
fall a victim to a Boer shell while sitting in his 
room at the Grand Hotel. Just as the funeral 
was leaving the hospital gates a shell fell close 
by, every one instinctively lying down flat on the 
ground so as to avoid the splinters. This was 
followed by a second shell, when the same per- 
formance was gone through. Then the melancholy 
cortege proceeded on its way to the cemetery, a 
sad and striking commentary on the uncertainty 
of human life, recalling the lines from William 
Knox’s poem ‘ Mortality,’ which Abraham Lincoln 
was so fond of quoting: 


Yea, hope and despondence, and pleasure and pain, 
Are mingled together like sunshine and rain ; 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and the dirge, 
Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 

‘Tis the twink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death. 


I well remember sitting in the hospital one 
night in fear and trembling, while the bombard- 
ment was going on, when all of a sudden a shell 
fell through the roof of the ward where I was on 
duty, knocking down an iron beam, which grazed 
the leg of a patient, and afterwards smashed a 
lamp. It is needless to say how scared we all 
were at this rude and unwelcome intrusion. 
Another time a 100 Ib. shell fell in the nurses’ 
quarters ; but fortunately it did not explode. It 
is at present in the hospital as a trophy. One 
day a patient was walking in the hospital grounds 
when a shell exploded close to him, and it was 
only by ducking his head that he escaped. There 
was a perfect scramble for the pieces of this shell, 
which were lying in all directions, some of them 
almost red-hot. I picked up one of them, and 
shall always treasure it as a valuable memento of 
the siege. 

On Sundays the Boers invariably ceased the 
bombardment, and the inhabitants availed them- 
selves of the’ intermission to construct bomb-proof 
shelters. It was quite a common thing to see 
barricades of sandbags and cunningly devised 
places of refuge, some of them being made in the 
débris-heaps which are such a distinctive feature 
about Kimberley. As things became more serious 
and the danger intensified, it was deemed advis- 
able to send the women and children down the 
De Beers diamond-mine; and so great was the 
rush to take advantage of this that in some 


instances men were known to attire themselves 
in women’s clothes. The lifts were kept hard at 
work for a considerable time, and eventually some 
fourteen hundred or fifteen hundred individuals 
were safely stowed away in the bowels of the 
earth, as many blankets and mattresses being pro- 
vided as possible. The bridge spanning the rail- 
way line was also utilised asa shelter; and at this 
spot a large crowd of men, women, and children 
congregated. As the days went on, and no relief 
appeared, a good many became despondent and 
hopeless at their enforced seclusion from the out- 
side world, although occasionally signals were ex- 
changed at night with the relieving force in the 
distance by means of search-lights. 

On 28th November there was a big sortie, the 
object being to capture the enemy’s redoubts ; 
and in this engagement Colonel Scott-Turner and 
twenty-one others were killed and _ twenty-eight 
wounded. The bringing in of the latter was a 
mournful sight, and some of the men expired as 
they were taken from the ambulance wagons. 
All night the hospital was in a state of the 
greatest excitement and commotion, operations 
going on in every available place, while doctors 
and nurses were quite worn out with fatigue. 
Kimberley people will never forget the sight 
when the funerals of the unfortunate victims 
took place ; it seemed like a personal loss to the 
townsfolk. Some of the dead bodies were riddled 
with bullets, and it was alleged that the Boers 
were firing at a distance of only seventy yards, 
which would probably account for this fact. 
Lieutenant Clifford of the North Lancashire Regi- 
ment had two bullets through his clothes, luckily 
only making skin-wounds, and a third ploughed 
a furrow about the eighth of an inch deep right 
along his scalp. Colonel Scott-Turner had the 
top of his head blown entirely off. 

There is not the shadow of a doubt that a great 
deal of treachery existed in the town during the 
siege operations, which would account largely for 
the persistency of the Boer attack. On one occa- 
sion a Kaflir was caught going over to the enemy’s 
lines with a loaf of bread in which was concealed 
a copy of the local newspaper giving an account 
of Mr Labram’s death, and intimating the time 
the funeral would take place. It was also dis- 
covered that a Dutch woman residing on the 
border was in the habit of giving signals to the 
enemy by means of rockets. A brooch belonging 
to her was subsequently found in the Boer laager 
after the enemy had fled. Traitors were also 
known to go over to the Boer lines by creeping 
on all-fours and barking like dogs. 

Just four months had elapsed when General 
French with a flying column eight thousand strong 
came to our relief. The soldiers had heard such 
distressing and .pitiable accounts about the short- 
ness of provisions that they filled their pockets 
with biscuits to distribute to the starving people 
they expected to meet along the road. The column 
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came in quite unexpectedly, and there could be no 
demonstration of welcome whatever, as numbers 
of persons were down the De Beers Mine, and the 
defensive forces were still at their several posts. 
The first soldier who entered the town nearly had 
his clothes torn off his back by the few individuals 
who happened to be about when he passed. 

At the first intimation the Boers got of General 
French’s approach they evacuated the positions 
they had occupied so long, leaving behind them 
a large stock of stores and ammunition. The first 
butter and potatoes which reached the town when 
the siege was over came from the enemy’s camp, 


showing that they possessed a more plentiful com. 
missariat than most people believed to be the case. 

Looking back, after the strain and anxiety are 
over, it seems difficult to realise what one has 
gone through, and how unique and singular the 
whole experience has been. Remembering the 
hairbreadth escapes and the many perils from 
which preservation has been vouchsafed, there is 
deep cause for thankfulness ; nor must the fortitude 
and heroism which animated the inhabitants be 
forgotten. But for this, a humiliating surrender 
instead of a gallant and successful resistance might 
have had to be recorded. 


OF ROYAL BLOOD. 
A STORY OF THE SECRET SERVICE 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ELANIE'’S clenched hands trembled. 

s} In her bright dark eyes was the 
haunted look of one driven to 
desperation. 

‘The truth !’ she gasped in a low, 
hoarse voice, full of emotion. ‘The 
truth is that I feared he would expose me, and 
create a scandal. I—J am that man’s wife!’ 

‘His wife?’ I cried in blank dismay.. ‘Im- 
possible 

‘Alas! such is the hideous truth. In the 
early days of our acquaintance I loved him with 
a romantic admiration, as a girl does her first 
lover. He spoke of marriage; I consented, and 
we were legally married at Budapest, only two 
other persons being in the secret. On that 
Sunday morning in early spring, when we at- 
tended before the Mayor with a dozen other 
couples of the lower class, I gave my name with- 
out my title, and none suspected my rank or 
station. For a year, separated as we were bound 
to be, our lives were not without their romance ; 
but judge my horror on the day I learned that 
my husband was to be tried by court-martial, 
and later when I saw him degraded and con- 
demned to life-imprisonment as a traitor to his 
Emperor and his country. A feeling of hatred 
and disgust was created within me when I 
received that letter declaring that if I did not 
obtain his release he would, through a journalist 
who visited him in prison, reveal to the world 
that the Princess Mélanie of Hapsburg was the 
wife of an imprisoned traitor and spy. Because 
of this threat, which he ever held over me, I was 
compelled to act as he directed ; but, now that I 
can bear this terrible mental tension no longer, I 
have preferred exposure and confession,’ 

‘You are actually his wife?’ I exclaimed, 
utterly amazed at this astounding revelation. 

For answer, the man Krauss, with a triumphant 
exclamation, thrust a paper towards me, and at a 


single glance I saw from it that the marriage 
was in legal form. The woman I had loved 
could never, indeed, be mine. The ghastly truth 
fell upon me, crushing out all hope. She had 
been tricked by this cunning scoundrel, and her 
suffering had, I knew, been terrible through all 
those weary months. She had loved me fondly, 
knowing at the same time, however, that we 
could never be more to one another than friends. 
Yet her friendship had been staunch and true ; 
and by her firm determination and _ resolute 
action she had saved England’s honour and the 
lives of thousands of her valiant sons. 

Shortly before eleven o’clock on the following 
morning, accompanied by Mélanie, pale and 
anxious, and carrying the missing despatch-box, 
I ascended the grand staircase of the Foreign 
Office to the Marquess of Macclesfield’s private 
room. We had not long to wait, for Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was always punctual at Downing Street ; 
and a few moments after the clock at West- 
minster had solemnly chimed the hour he entered, 
gray-faced and calm, with that light sprightly 
step and smartness of gait that was astonishing 
in one of his age. None passing him in the 
street would ever suspect that upon the shoulders 
of that thin, wiry, solitary-looking man rested 
the responsibilities of the greatest nation in the 
world. As he passed through the outer room 
wherein we were waiting he raised his gray eye- 
brows in slight surprise. Then, recognising me, 
he wished me good-morning, and glanced inquir- 
ingly at my companion, for ladies were unusual 
visitors there. 

‘I wish to be permitted to introduce to your 
lordship Her Royal Highness the Princess Mélanie 
of Hapsburg, I said. ‘She wishes for an inter- 
view on a matter of extreme importance.’ 

The old man bowed with his courtly diplomatic 


‘habit, expressed his instant readiness to receive 
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us, and opened the door of his private room for 
her to pass in. Then, when we were all three 
closeted together, I placed in the chief’s hands 
the stolen despatch-box, with a word of expla- 
nation that the King’s correspondence contained 
therein had remained hidden from the eyes of 
all. His hands trembled slightly as he took the 
box, carefully examining the official seals affixed 
by Sir John Drummond ; then, with a mingled 
look of surprise and satisfaction, he raised his 
eyes to mine, saying : 

‘Then you have actually outwitted the dastardly 
spies after all, Crawford ?” 

‘No credit is due to me,’ I answered. ‘Her 
Highness has called to make personal explanation.’ 

‘To make apology and what amends I can,’ 
faltered Mélanie, raising her veil and glancing 
timidly at the great Minister. 

‘Apology!’ he repeated, puzzled. 
understand.’ 

‘I was the thief, she said in a low, hoarse 
voice, ‘and it is but just that I should make full 
confession.” 

‘You the thief!’ exclaimed Lord Macclesfield, 
‘Did you actually steal these de- 


‘I do not 


spatches 

‘I did, she answered firmly. ‘Mr Crawford 
knows the whole truth. He will tell you every- 
thing.’ 

Pressed by his lordship, I then related the 
whole of the curious circumstances, just as they 
are set down in the foregoing narrative, without, 
of course, referring to my love for the penitent 
woman before us, although I think he must have 
shrewdly guessed it. The telling occupied half- 
an-hour or more, and when I had concluded the 
Minister broke the seals, unlocked the box with 
his key, and drew forth the despatches and file of 
the King’s precious correspondence. 

After glancing cursorily through them, he 
raised his eyes to Mélanie and said in that 
grave, kindly tone which always endeared him to 
the staff of the Foreign Office: ~ 

‘In this matter I offer your Royal Highness 
the warmest thanks of Her Majesty’s Government, 
for, by refusing to part with these despatches, you 
have not only averted war, but also preserved the 
honour of two nations—that of my own and of 
Belgium. Though induced by threats to commit 
the theft, you happily realised later the terrible 
consequences of your act, and have now—at great 
risk—atoned for the wrong-doing. Hence, we can 
only offer you our heartiest thanks.’ 

‘You are indeed generous. I am not deserving 
of thanks,’ she protested in a low voice. 

‘Pardon me; you are certainly, declared his 
lordship with courtesy. ‘Had this correspondence 
actually fallen into the hands of those who con- 
spired to obtain it, we should, no doubt, at this 
moment be plunged into one of the fiercest and 
most calamitous wars that the world has ever 
seen. By the recovery of these letters confidence 


is at once restored, for we can now act vigorously, 
and the whole European situation is thereby 
changed.’ 

Mélanie smiled, much gratified at these words 
from the statesman for whom, as she had told me 
long ago, she had the highest admiration. She 
had come there humbly to ask forgiveness, yet 
this Minister of world-renown had thanked her 
as a benefactor of England. 

‘And now that Her Highness has succeeded in 
restoring the despatches to the owners, there is 
still another matter which it is only fair that 
I should explain,’ observed his lordship, settling 
himself in his chair, with his thin clasped hands 
resting upon the writing-table. ‘Curiously enough, 
it was quite by accident that my suspicions were 
awakened regarding the wife of poor Gordon 
Clunes. One afternoon, as I was walking down 
to the House, I passed Clunes in Whitehall, and 
saw him meet a woman whom I at once 
recognised. It was discovered, about a year 
before, that a certain important document was 
missing from the archives of the Embassy at 
Vienna ; and one day, to my surprise, I received 
a letter from a person giving an address in 
Dieppe, offering to restore it on payment of a 
certain sum. Correspondence was entered into 
privately with this person—a woman—who sub- 
sequently came over to London and saw me. I 
was amazed to recognise that woman in the com- 
pany of such a trusted and faithful servant of 
the Department as Clunes; therefore I caused 
secret inquiries to be made, and found she was 
actually the wife of Clunes, and lived at Rich- 
mond. Comparison between the letters written 
from Dieppe and one written by Mrs Clunes 
showed the handwriting to be identical ; therefore 
there was every reason to suppose she was an 
adventuress who had made a matrimonial alliance 
with Clunes with some ulterior motive. The 
unfortunate man himself must also have had his 
suspicions aroused,’ continued his lordship after a 
pause, ‘for on the day prior to his death he 
sought a private interview with me, confided to 
me the belief that his wife was a foreign agent, 
and handed to me a document he had found in 
her possession—an official document which plainly 
showed that France was conspiring against us. 
It was a startling revelation ; but, of course, I 
hesitated to repeat his statement,’ he added, 
glancing at me, ‘having given my word to keep 
the information secret.’ 

‘Then he knew that his wife was a spy?’ I 
queried. 

‘Certainly,’ responded his lordship gravely. 
‘But in a matter of such delicacy I could not 
betray the poor man’s confidence; therefore I 
sent you, his friend, down to Richmond in order 
to hear of his suspicions from his own lips. 
When the news came that he had been found 
dead I caused the most searching inquiries to be 
made. The Director of Criminal Investigations 
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gave the case into the hands of four of the most 
expert detectives in London, who, although they 
were unable to trace the whereabouts of the 
woman, made several very curious discoveries. I 
have their report here ;’ and unlocking a drawer, 
he took therefrom an official document, which he 
opened and spread before him. 

‘The inquest was held at Richmond, and after 
an adjournment an open verdict was returned, 
the jury being satisfied to leave the further 
inquiries in the hands of the police. The most 
careful investigations were subsequently made by 
Dr Bond and Dr Woodhead, two competent 
analysts of the Home Office, who, after a long 
series of experiments, were agreed in their opinion 
that Clunes had been poisoned. There was a 
slight abrasion of the skin upon the forefinger of 
the right hand, caused by a trivial accident, and 
on searching the room in which he was found 
dead they discovered that the silver penholder 
which he habitually used was somewhat dis- 
coloured, as though by an acid, a single spot of 
which had apparently been dropped by accident 
upon the blotting-pad. This was submitted to a 
number of experts for analysis, and pronounced 
to be poison extracted from the leaf of the 
strophanthus, a plant which grows in Uganda. 
The poison is a little-known one, and almost 
impossible of detection thirty hours after death. 
It is likewise most virulent, one-hundredth part 
of a grain being sufficient to kill a man.’ 

‘Then, by taking up the pen which had been 
smeared with that deadly compound, the poison 
had entered the finger?’ I exclaimed in surprise. 

‘Exactly,’ answered his lordship. ‘The detec- 
tives succeeded in reconstructing the whole scene 
and its surrounding circumstances. It would 
appear from their report that the woman Judith 
Kohn, having ascertained that Clunes had dis- 
covered her identity, killed him in order to 
prevent betrayal, not knowing, however, that he 
had already handed me the documents found in 
her possession. On the day of the murder Clunes 
went forth in the morning with the ostensible 
purpose of going to the Foreign Office as usual ; 
but, having sent a telegram of excuse, he re- 
mained in Richmond and watched the man 
Krauss call upon her. During the whole of that 
day he was engaged in carefully watching her 
movements, being now confident that she was 
a foreign agent. He followed her home, and 
through the study window watched her take 
some documents from her jewel-case and burn 
them in the grate. Then he withdrew, and 
wandered about Richmond for an hour or s0, 
hesitating how to act. Meanwhile the woman 
had completed her arrangements for departure. 
Again he returned shortly before the dinner- 
hour, and, finding the French windows of the 
study open, entered from the lawn. Having 
made an examination of the tinder in the grate, 
and satisfied himself that the remains were of 


some official papers written in French, he sat 
down in perplexity, and lit a cigar. At last he 
rose and seated himself at the writing-table, and 
took up his pen to write her a letter of accusa- 
tion and farewell, intending afterwards to leave 
without an interview. But the touch of the pen 
was fatal. She knew of the trifling injury to his 
finger—for it had been caused on the previous 
evening whiie they were cycling across Richmond 
Park—and had carefully prepared the penholder 
he habitually used. He sat for a moment with it 
poised in his hand; but the time was sufficient 
for the poison to produce a fatal result. The 
poison of the strophanthus is extremely rapid in 
effect ; at once he experienced a strange giddiness, 
which was succeeded by racking pains in the 
limbs. Throwing himself upon the couch to rest, 
coma ensued quickly, and afterwards death. His 
wife was in the adjoining room, and knew the 
result of her dastardly plot ; then, having received 
you—for you called at the final moment—she left 
the house and disappeared. Dr Woodhead reports 
that the poison placed upon the penholder was 
sufficient to kill fifty men. Whoever supplied 
the woman with the poison must have been well 
versed in toxicology ; for, as far as is known, this 
is the first time strophanthus has been used in 
this country for the purpose of committing 
murder.’ 

‘Are those the actual facts?’ inquired my fair 
companion, who had listened dumfounded. 

‘Every fact I have related has been proved 
by the most searching inquiries, his lordship 
answered gravely. ‘It was undoubtedly Krauss 
who called upon the woman after her husband’s 
departure ; and there is no doubt that the object 
of her marriage with Clunes was to obtain from 
him the secrets of certain drafts of treaties which 
passed through his hands.’ 

‘ Astounding !’ I said, amazed at these startling 
revelations. 

‘Yes; most remarkable, the Minister went on. 
‘You may, I think, both congratulate yourselves 
upon your fortunate escape from the hands of a 
most unscrupulous pair. It is evident that they 
have been actively conspiring against you. How- 
ever, now they are in London, their arrest will be 
only a matter of a few hours. I will at onee see 
the Director of Criminal Investigations myself.’ 

‘But you will not give publicity to my state- 
ment?’ exclaimed Mélanie in alarm. 

‘Of course I shall respect your Highness’s con- 
fidences in every particular,’ his lordship answered 
reassuringly. ‘I am fully aware how much you 
have risked in order to preserve this despatch- 
box intact ; therefore you may confidently trust I 
shall act with discretion. None will know the 
truth save Mr Crawford and myself.’ 

With tears in her dark eyes Mélanie thanked 
him ; then, after some further consultation lasting 
over an hour, his lordship shook hands with us 
beth, and we withdrew. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CINEMATOGRAPH. 


By Mrs J. E. WHITBY. 


SaAIERTAINLY few people, if any, can 
M] have foreseen in the invention of 
the cinematograph that which would 
to a great extent revolutionise the 
world of teaching; and yet this is 
precisely what the instrument pro- 
mises to do, though originally offered to the public 
only as a toy, an amusement for an idle hour, in 
the form of a superior -magic-lantern combining 
motion with pictorial effect. 

The cinematograph—with several variations of 
name, but based on similar principles—has already 
excited considerable attention and popular favour, 
by bringing scenes of national and stirring interest 
before spectators prevented from seeing the actual 
occurrences, and with a promptitude which made 
the representation more valuable. Now it appears 
about to enter on a path of usefulness the extent 
and value of which it is impossible to estimate ; 
for it has been recognised that as an unrivalled 
means of demonstration for the use of teachers, 
and in cases where the eye and hand require to 
be educated and trained, there is unmistakable 
evidence that before long its application will be 
widely established. Every one will understand the 
enormous advantage, to those engaged in impart- 
ing instruction, of a demonstrator which can be 
called upon to repeat the examples required to 
explain a lesson whenever aud as often as may 
be required, and can, moreover, be depended upon 
to reproduce the examples in precisely the same 
way. The latter attribute makes the cinemato- 
graph extremely useful, especially in cases where 
delicate and exact manipulation is required, and 
gives the instrument an enormous advautage over 
a mere flesh-and-blood performer, whose fatigue, 
state of health, the weather, and numberless 
other circumstances might cause variations, The 
use of the cinematograph, by which moving reflec- 
tions of the subject under consideration will be 
distinctly seen by all, also enables a much larger 
number of students to assist at an illustrated 
lecture, and to derive benefit from the demonstra- 
tious. In addition, the lecturer—whether he be 
the author of the examples or not, and no matter 
how practised and expert he may be—might be 
expected to give a far more clear and lucid in- 
terpretation of his subject if freed from the em- 
Varrassment of simultaneous perfurmance. 

, To students unable to attend the lectures of 
the cleverest and ablest professors, as well as those 
whom fate compels to reside at some distance 
from the centres of education, the cinematograph 
in its pew function will come as an incalculable 
boon j’for it will be possible by its aid to repeat 
theAllustrative action of the greatest authority on 
any given subject, and by means of an accom- 


panying lecture to repeat the lesson not only as 
many times as may be required, but in as many 
different places. This will enable the poor as 
well as rich, the country as well as the town 
mouse, to enjoy the same high advantages. 

_-At has always been acknowledged that ‘example 
is better than precept,’ and a moment’s considera- 
tion will help any one to realise the vast field for 
instruction thus opened, for there is scarcely any 
branch of instruction that does not require a 
certain amount of demonstration few the pupil 
can be so thoroughly familiarised with the move- 
ments required for any special purpose, through 
constant repetition by mechanical means, that 
there will be far less difficulty experienced in 
practical work than if the ordinary methods of 
teaching were followed. 

That the same illustrations may be given again 
and again is an economic advantage which will be 
apparent to all. Thus, the movements required 
for swimming might be studied, before the pupil 
entered the water, by means of a representation of 
a swimmer actually breasting the waves; cooking 
classes could be held and lessous given without 
fire; dancing could be taught, and gymnastics 
imitated ; in fact, there is no end to the subjects 
which could be treated. It would also be possible, 
and might be advantageous, for pupils to compare 
the methods of different demonstrators ; while the 
demonstrators themselves might gain by being 
able to see and judge of themselves and their 
actions when imparting instruction. 

Useful as all this undoubtedly promises to be, 
the cinematograph, however, proposes to make its 
greatest mark in the science of surgery, and by its 
illustrative power to add immensely to the know- 
ledye of that science, as well as to simplily the 
means of acquiring it. All centres of medical 
education possess amphitheatres in which is carried 
on the practical study of those surgical operations 
to which poor suffering humanity has to submit. 
These studies are usually practised on corpses ; and 
though this may be highly necessary in the interests 
of all, and for the promotion of science, it is a 
gruesome idea, and most people will hail with 
satisfaction the news that the use of the cinemato- 
graph will do away with or at least lessen the 
necessity for dissection, No demonstration, how- 
ever cleverly given, on a dead body can possibly 
equal all that may be learnt from studying the 
same operation performed on a living patient ; 
and it is just this which the cinematograph will 
ensure. Even when it is possible for students 
to watch an operation on a patient, a large number 
of spectators is impossible, while for various reasons 
those present must keep at a distance, and thus 
have a difficulty in seeing the operations, All 
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these disadvantages the cinematograph promises to 
remove ; the benefits to be derived from its employ- 
ment as a demonstrator in surgical lectures being 
proved on its exhibition before the British Medical 
Association when in Edinburgh. There seems to 
be little doubt, therefore, that the cinematograph 
is destined to become a recognised factor in the 
eourse of surgical instruction. Amongst others 
who will benefit by its introduction may also be 
reckoned those people—and there are many such 
nowadays—who, although not actually following 
the profession of medicine or surgery, interest 
themselves in assisting the suffering, as they will 
thus acquire a knowledge of certain facts of im- 
measurable importance in a moment of urgency. 


It has also been sugyested that, by familiarising 
people with the sights the cinematograph might 
show, much of the terror felt regarding’ a surgical 
operation could be dispelled ; while the apparent 
precision and care with which everything is done, 
as well as the calmness of the surgeon and his 
assistants, would induce a feeling of confidence. 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to prove that 
the cinematograph has a future of usefulness 
totally unsuspected by those who first launched 
it, and of an extent no one in these days of 
marvellous discoveries can possibly foretell ; while, 
in addition, there is stimulus given to, and the 
change likely to result in, the art of photography, 
of which the cinematograph is a part. 


THE OPAL BRACELET. 


CHAPTER III. 


ze] TRUNG up to the highest pitch of 
‘j| expectation, I awaited the issues 
of the next afternoon. About four 
o'clock I heard the sound of carriage 
wheels at the front door, Some 
intuition told me what Sid, coming 
mto the schoolroom at the moment, confirmed— 
that it was Lady Crescent and her daughter. I 
began to tremble. Had Jack hatched a con- 
spiracy? About twenty minutes later I heard my 
lover’s unmistakable peal at the door-bell. Then 
I heard the drawing-room door close. Shortly 
after it closed again. It was probably Clark 
taking in fresh cups. I waited with painfully 
sharpened hearing. By-and-by we sat down to 
the schoolroom tea. I forgot to sugar Sid’s cup, 
and gave Evie a double supply. I spilt the cream, 
and was brought up short by Sid’s remark: 

‘Miss Ashley, you are eating jam with cress.’ 

Then I heard a foot on the stair. It came 
nearer, and soon passed the door and mounted 
the next flight. I heard it in the box-room above, 
and shortly afterwards it came lightly down again. 
It was like Mrs Lamington’s. It went into the 
drawing-room, and the door was shut. At this 
juncture I stopped even the feeble semblance of 
making a meal, and responded in such disjointed 
fashion to the children’s questions that their 
sherubic azure eyes fastened themselves on me 
with puzzled wonder. Then my quickened senses 
heard the drawing-room door open again, There 
were voices and a commotion, and some one 
seemed to run upstairs, throwing back excited 
remarks to some one below. Involuntarily I rose 
im my place. Mrs Lamington’s curly head was 
thrust in at the door, followed by her small figure 
qnivering with excitement. 

*Miss Ashley,’ she said, jerking out the syl- 
lables so hurriedly that they seemed to tumble 
over each other, ‘come down to the drawing- 
mom—now, right away. I want to show you 


something. It is a discovery. Make haste. The 
children may come too, You, Sid—I want you 
particularly ;’ and she threw her arm round the 
boy’s neck and swept him and Evie along in her 
train. I followed more leisurely. 

‘Make haste, Miss Ashley,’ she repeated im- 
patiently. ‘I want you to see the discovery.’ 

I followed her slowly into the drawing-room. 
There something of a tableau awaited me. The 
tea-table was drawn up near the fire. Lady 
Crescent sat close to it. Her daughter was seated 
on a sofa below a standard lamp, that threw its 
shaded light on her face. There was the cold, 
distant, hostile expression on both faces that they 
generally exhibited to me. Mingling with that 
there was a crestfallen, disappointed, chagrined 
air about them both. I was magnetically con- 
scious of another figure in the background — 
without my eyes actually lighting upon it. 

Mrs Lamington left me no time for greetings. 

‘Look !’ she cried, seizing my hand and draw- 
ing me forward to the sofa. ‘Look !—look !’ 

They had thrown the sofa-blanket over one 
end of the couch, and there on the embroidered 
corner stared the bracelet as I had fastened it 
with my own hands into the silk-worked scroll. 

‘The long-lost bracelet!’ cried Mrs Lamington 
dramatically. ‘Fact is indeed stranger than 
fiction, It might make a story.’ 

I trembled and looked confused ; but these 
emotions passed for astonishment at the un- 
expectedness of the dénouement. 

‘You remember this was the rug we threw over 
Sid, went on Mrs Lamington, ‘that night of the 
dinner. It lay overnight in the nursery, and [ 
recollect perfectly folding it away next morning 
with my own hands—and all the time I had 
been folding away the bracelet. Could anything 
have been more extraordinary? I’ve just been 
telling Captain Vernon how it all happened.’ 

She kept throwing out her excited spasmodic 
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remarks first at me, then at Jack. I knew that 
her radiancy and good-humour were more the 
expression of her relief that her suspicions of me 
had been groundless—and of her own remorse 
for them—than for the recovery of the lost 
bracelet. 

The children stood in silent wonder staring at 
the bracelet. Mrs Lamington suddenly threw her 
arm round her son, venting her elation at the 
turn affairs had taken in a squeeze, 

‘Naughty boy !’ she cried between her hugs. 
‘Who frightened his mummie out of her wits 
by walking sound asleep with his eyes open into 
a room full of people, and then ended by 
carrying off a lady’s gold bracelet? What shall 
be done to him? You must go first of all to 
Lady Crescent and say you’re sorry,’ 

Sid declined to budge in the direction of the 
lady named, and seemed to consider he had done 
something to be proud of rather than otherwise. 

‘Lady Crescent is to be congratulated now at 
any rate,’ said Jack, moving forward to extricate 
the bracelet and cover my silence. 

I glanced at Lady Crescent. Neither she nor 
her daughter wore an expression of face that con- 
veyed the idea that either deserved congratulation 
on any subject whatever. Willingly, I knew, would 
they have suffered the loss of a hundred bracelets 
could they have prejudiced me in Jack’s eyes, 

Mr Lamington’s latch-key rattled in the door 
at the moment, and Mrs Lamington immediately 
pounced on Jack to arrest his operations. 

‘I should like Cyril to see just how the thing 
happened,’ she said. ‘I never saw anything so 
cleverly done—almost as if it had been studied.’ 

The little woman’s random remark grazed the 
truth so dangerously that I hastily escaped with 
burning cheeks to the schoolroom, I asked Jack 
afterwards how he had managed to lead up the 
conversation to the sofa-blanket. 

‘Easily enough, he said, with a chuckle. 
‘This is just how I did it. First I sat down 
on the couch, and remarked upon its luxurious 
springs, &c., and said they ought to see the sofa 
in my rooms—it was tattered and torn, and an 
eyesore generally. The rooms suited me otherwise. 
I then appealed to Lady Crescent to say if there 
were any way of covering the unsightliness of the 


article in question, and sparing my own and 
my friends’ artistic sensibilities. 

‘Marion suggested a blanket. I looked help- 
less. “What sort of a blanket—a knitted one?” 
She smiled pityingly at my ignorance. “Such 
abominations,” she said, “were entirely out of 
vogue.” Then her mother chimed in, sweeping 
the room with her eagle eye as if in search of 
something, and asked where was the Kensington 
art one Mrs Lamington had promised she might 
copy. “Mightn’t Marion” — with a significant 
glance at her daughter—“who was a_ beautiful 
worker, copy it for me?” 

‘Mrs Lamington said the article in question was 
not in use. She had put it away. It was 
intended for a Christmas present—not that she 
had not really great use for it herself—only we 
were sometimes kinder to our friends than we 
were to ourselves—et cetera. She hoped Marion 
understood how much work there was upon it; 
it was a Kensington design, and had taken Miss 
Ashley a long time to work, in spite of her 
being a quick worker. Lady Crescent said there 
was nothing Marion’s capabilities were not equal 
to in the way of fancy work. Mrs Lamington 
offered to send round the blanket the next day, 
so that it might be returned in time for Christ- 
mas. Here I broke in and said I must see the 
article in question and make sure Marion was 
not being victimised. They laughed and pooh- 
poohed my request, but I insisted; and at last, 
half in joke, Mis Lamington went and fetched 
the thing herself. The rest you know. I would 
not have missed the tableau at the moment of 
discovery for a good deal. The ladies’ faces 
were positively green when they discovered that 
Sid was the innocent culprit—that, in fact, Lady 
Crescent herself was the person to blame. They 
had recovered a little of their normal com- 
plexions by the time you appeared on the scene. 
I think little Mrs Lamington enjoyed their dis- 
comfiture almost as much as I did.’ 


We are married now, Jack and I. He got a 
staff appointment soon after the bracelet affair, 
and we are together, though luckily not ‘starving 
on a crust, as I had once rashly proposed we 
should do, 


NURSING IN WEST AFRICA. 


PART II. 


Pecmtaws|OW I pass on to the practical con- 
iw sideration of the establishment of 
BewAns| an efficient nursing-service in West 

| Africa under existing conditions. 

“J There are two things to be con- 
sidered in this matter: first, the 
amount of good the nurses can do; and secondly, 
whether that amount of good is commensurate 


with the sacrifice of health and life the nurses 
will be called on to make. 

It may seem waste of time to consider the 
value of nursing and remedial treatment. We 
all know of the terrible prevalence of malarial 
fever in West Africa; and we also know this 
disease repays the nursing. The difficulty 
is that lady nurses, under present conditions, 
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cannot do a tithe of the good they are anxious 
to perform ; touching, in fact, only the fringe of 
the work so urgently required. How are the 
present arrangements to be changed for the 
better? The means of transport are bad. The 
white men are scattered ; therefore, when a man 
gets ill, in the hinterland of the Gold Coast for 
example, the only means of conveying him to 
a coast-town hospital is in a hammock; and it 
will be admitted that a long journey in a 
hammock will probably be so injurious that the 
hospital staff will be unable to do him much 
good when he is placed under their care. It 
is this difficulty of conveying white patients so 
widely scattered that will curtail the usefulness 
of the trained women-nurses, unless they can be 
scattered too, which I am sure they are prepared 
to be, although this is not probably contemplated 
by the authorities. 

Britain is now sending out many officers into 
the remote possessions in West and Central 
Africa ; only on arrival they will not go forth 
in a band, but in little groups or as single in- 
dividuals; and, generally, when these men are 
stricken with fever they must live or die without 
the aid of nurse or doctor. They are doing a 
good work for our Empire; but to them, away 
in the hinterland bush, the British Empire can 
afford little more than her moral support. As 
this is not always practically useful, I should 
advise them to supplement their knowledge and 
skill by learning cooking suitable to the supplies 
of the country, and by studying Dr Crosse’s admir- 
able book, Medical Notes for Expeditions. This 
knowledge of cooking and the advice of a man 
well versed in the country and climate will enable 
white men frequently to prevent illness and the 
consequent need for the unavailable nurse and 
doctor. It will also enable them to render valu- 
able aid to others in time of need. The advice 
on the use of drugs given by Dr Crosse will also 
save them from amateur doctoring ; for, although 
all amateur doctors are dangerous, the male 
amateur is more deadly than the female. The 
lady fond of prescribing for herself and friends 
usually sticks faithfully to one patent medicine, 
and regards it as applicable to all ailments; 
and whatever there is to be said against this 
system, it is far safer than helping yourself to 
raw drugs out of a bottle with a spoon, or 
keeping bottles of tabloids—a collection with all 
the labels off: tabloids of corrosive sublimate, 
tabloids for making tea, tabloids for use in 
preserving bird-skins, tabloids of quinine, tabloids 
for every disease under the sun, from measles to 
megrims; and then, when you feel ill, taking 
the one you rather fancy must be the right one. 
I know men in West Africa who do this thing. I 
have also known men who did it once too often; 
they are dead now. I have had a considerable 
experience in the evils arising from the employ- 
ment of valuable medicines by the uninitiated. 


On one occasion I was sent for to a white man 
who was very ill; he was comatose, and his black 
Krooboy servants thought he was dying. As I 
had been very liberal to them with tobacco, they 
had a strong belief in my intelligence in matters 
beyond their personal knowledge. So, master 
being ‘ill too much,’ they requested me to go and 
see him. ‘Has he had any medicine?’ I asked. 
‘Yes, said Brass Pan. ‘What?’ said I. ‘This, 
said he, giving me a bottle labelled corrosive subli- 
mate. ‘How much?’ said I. ‘Two tablespoonfuls,’ 
he replied. ‘It is an undertaker that is wanted 
here, I said, ‘not I’ ‘Go one time’ ‘Get me 
hot water, salt, mustard, and oil’ I had no 
stomach-pump, but had the next best thing ready 
rapidly, and the patient had it too. In a short 
time he was better, and sensible ; so I said, ‘ Have 
some more.’ ‘No,’ said he. ‘Do,’ said I; but I 
will omit his observation; it was firm, and all 
his remaining strength was in it. ‘I do not 
want to frighten you, sir; but, after the poison 
you have taken, it is necessary,’ I said. ‘What 
poison?’ he said. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘Brass Pan 
says you have had a little out of that bottle.’ 
‘Oh, he said, ‘that’s my last remaining lot 
of Eno’s Fruit Salt. Its own bottle got broken. 
Have you been giving me this emetic for that?’ 
‘I have, said I, ‘and it serves you right for 
putting medicines in wrong bottles; and at any 
rate it is a mercy the emetic did you good.’ 
I need not relate further details. The man got 
well; he is alive now, and remains insufficiently 
convinced that he owed that emetic to his method 
of keeping medicines in wrong bottles. 

I merely mention the incident to show how 
fearfully careless is the white man in medical 
affairs, and how enormously valuable the moral 
influence of doctors and nurses, who would teach 
these men that keeping Eno in a_ corrosive 
sublimate bottle and similar practices are crimes 
and reckless conduct unjustifiable in civilised 
men. How valuable the station doctors are 
in the treatment of sick men is well known; 
but I sometimes think the good work done by 
the doctor in a settlement is not sufficiently 
appreciated. He does not get due credit for the 
sickness and death prevented. Thus, if he is 
on the spot the men do not doctor themselves, 
while his advice on housebuilding and other 
sanitary matters is generally invaluable. In fact, 
his work is a great preventive agency. I believe 
good nurses will be of service in the same way. 

In our present forward policy in West Africa 
we require both men and women nurses; the 
men ashore at the out-stations, the women in the 
established, well-found hospital. It ought to be 
quite possible to find both. The hospital soldier- 
orderly is more mobile than’ the lady-nurse ; 
moreover, he can make himself generally useful 
when not professionally employed. The soldiers 
who have had the experience of hospital-duty in 
the ‘war in South Africa, when it is over, should 
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have the offer of well-paid appointments as squires 
for our knights-errant far away at bush-stations 
in our tropical empire, and all minor Government 
appointments might be thrown open to them; in 
fact, they should have a preference before young 
men with merely a clerk’s training. 

The establishment of a main hospital for West 
Africa at Sierra Leone is also very necessary. 
Although not a health-resort, Sierra Leone is less 
unhealthy than either the Gold Coast or Lagos ; 
it is the port-of-call at which all vessels from the 
Bights call, and these vessels only too often have 
on board a fever-stricken man, whose life might 
be saved if at Sierra Leone he could be sent 
ashore—landing is easy—and nursed and properly 
fed, which are equally important, and so pulled 
through sufficiently to enable him successfully to 
face the trade-winds. I do not hesitate to say 
that for one man who dies on board a ship in 
the Bights there are three who die between Sierra 
Leone and the Canary Islands, a result attributable 
to the chill they suffer while weak and ill in 
that horrible trade-wind zone. 

The thorough officering of the hospitals at pre- 
sent existing in the English West African colonies 
would not require a large army of nurses; but I 
would urge the necessity for a sufficiently large 
number—a double staff, in fact, so that one-half 
may be on duty while the other half is home on 
leave. Our West African possessions are not places 
where it is advisable for any one to stay more 
than twelve months at a time, even if they have 
no severe attack of fever; and after cases of 
severe fever a run out to sea—home, if need be, 
or, at any rate, to the Canaries—is necessary. It 
is not wise nor does it pay in the end to do 
without change when on duty of any kind in 
these regions just because you can stand. I 
have often heard the remark, ‘Oh, Mr B, is all 
right and back to work again ;’ and when I saw 
Mr B. pottering about looking after things, I 
noticed he only looked ‘all right’ from the point 
of view of an expectant grave-worm, while from 
other points of view he looked as if he needed 
change of air and a month’s careful feeding and 
tender care. Then, when we next hear of Mr B. 
that he is ‘down again’ or ‘dead, or that ‘he 
had to go home at last,’ we know what that 
‘at last’ means—namely, an invalid for years, 
or possibly for life. 

In the English colonies in West Africa the 
term of service expected from a man by the 
Government is twelve months on the coast and 
six months at home, and for the trading interest 
the period is two years on the coast, both classes 
having sick-leave in severe fever cases only. To 
put it mildly, however, it is not advisable to 
have so heavy a death-rate in nurses as in either 
Government service or traders’ employment ; and 
I strongly advise those in authority to see to it 
that the trained lady-nurses who go to West 
Africa have a longer leave and greater advantages 


than are now given to either Government officials 
or traders. For one reason, the life she will lead 
in a Government hospital is one more akin to 
that of a white lady who goes out to teach in a 
mission school, a class whose mortality is high in 
West Africa; and the nurse’s work will be even 
more dangerous, from the extra strain put on 
her by the nature of her work. 

In advocating the employment of male nurses, 
or hospital orderlies, I do not wish to underrate 
the usefulness of lady-nurses; I have seen too 
much of the splendid work done by them in 
Calabar. However, the usefulness of lady-nurses 
depends largely on the sort of women engaged. 
There are many excellent trained nurses who 
could do grand work here but would not be so 
useful in West Africa; and there are many 
trained nurses who, although not coming up to 
the standard at home, would be superior nurses 
in West Africa. It is, therefore, a great advan- 
tage to have in the Colonial Nursing Association 
a selecting and organising executive committee. 
The able services of Mrs Piggott, who, from a 
personal acquaintance with the circumstances and 
needs of the tropics, first set the association to 
work in supplying the necessary trained nurses, 
guarantees that the object of the association is well 
attended to; and Mrs Chamberlain, Lady Ampt- 
hill, and Mrs Antrobus are now gallantly and 
enthusiastically forwarding the same work. I do 
not wish to underrate the general power of ladies 
to endure the West African climate. Several 
ladies of the missions of the Baptists, the Ameri- 
can Presbyterians, the United Presbyterians, and 
the Roman Catholics have been on the coast for 
many years—my esteemed friend, Miss Mary 
Slessor, of the United Presbyterian Mission, for 
nearly twenty years. Still, most of these ladies 
have more open-air exercise than a hospital nurse 
can enjoy. The nurse is condemned to a life 
like that of a rabbit in a hutch—such as the 
Government civilian and the trader lead in the 
Bights in the coast towns. 

It is frequently said the country is healthier 
when you leave the coast regions, but I do not 
think so, until you are well out of the West 
African region and into the North, Central, or 
East region. This, it may be said, is only my 
personal opinion; but it is based on the opinion 
of French friends with experience of West African 
hinterlands. I have also some knowledge of the 
western equatorial hinterland. It is the life men 
lead when in the hinterland that keeps them 
healthy ; the physical exercise and the constant 
presence of danger keeps the mind free from the 
depression of the humid tropical climate. The 
death-rate of African explorers is small compared 
with that of African administrators, missionaries, 
and traders. It is the existence in a corrugated- 
iron house, with every comfort civilisation can 
give, and without violent exercise, danger, or 
worry, that makes life in Africa—especially in 
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West Africa—so truly dangerous. This is the 
life the nurse will have to face. The life is 
not so sensational as that of Mr A. or Mr B. or 
Miss K., who go gallivanting about the bush ; 
but it is one of greater value in winning Africa 
for the British Empire. All those who know 
anything of Africa are aware that it is the 
building up of centres of definite effort that will 
permanently benefit these regions. 

Regarding the ability of natives for the work, 
I believe the women might be trained as capable 
nurses, and that such training would be beneficial 
to both white man and black. The West African 
women are excellent, quiet, gentle, and very de- 
voted ; and if you heard the whole of the story you 
would believe that quite as many white men are 
saved by good nursing at the hands of Africans 
as there are of men whose lives are lost through 
Africans’ neglect. 

In conclusion, I will briefly refer to another 
important matter in connection with the pre- 
servation of health in Africa. Bad cooking is 
chiefly the cause of the want of good food in 
West Africa; and the want of good food is the 
cause of much of the sickness there. It may be 
that a slight fever is on a man; the tinned 


provisions mainly constituting his food-supply 
become distasteful ; he gradually becomes weaker, 
the fever increases, and finally he dies. After a 
severe fever an appetising and strengthening diet 
is necessary. There is abundance of excellent 
food in West Africa: fish abound in all its 
waters; and vegetables in the bush and native 
farms ; and in many districts there is game to be 
had. The true negro native woman is a good 
cook ; but the majority of white men are not in 
touch with African food, or African cooks in the 
Bights of Biafra and Benin; they are almost 
entirely dependent on tinned food and on a man 
more worthy of the name of tin-opener than 
cook. Of course it may be argued that tinned 
provisions are so excellent that fresh food is 
not now a necessity ; but somehow perfection in 
any form does not usually go in large quantities 
to the West Coast of Africa. I often think of a 
valued friend out there whose storeroom got 
washed out by a tornado. He bitterly complained 
to me about it. ‘I shall never know what I am 
eating now,’ he said; ‘all the labels have been 
washed off” I left him dismally complaining 
that he would be taking boiled beef for tea and 
strawberry-jam for dinner. 


BEYOND EARTH’S JUDGMENT. 
By IsABEL MAUDE HAMILL, Author of A Bit of Blue China, The Master and the Bees, &e. 


é2,T’S a grievous job, sighed Martha 
Askew, as she sat at her cottage 
door mending her husband’s shirt ; 
‘a real grievous un, an’ no mis- 
take.’ A shadow in front caused 
her to look up. 

‘La, ’Liza Ann, how still you do come! I 
never heard you,’ she exclaimed. 

‘No; you might well not hear me, you was 
so busy talkin’ to yourself. What a fashion 
you’ve got of it, Martha! What’s the grievous 
job as you was lamentin’?’ 

‘Grievous enough! The doctor says as Mark 
Halliday ’ll pull through,’ 

‘Never! Well, all as I can say is as the 
Lord’s ways is past findin’ out.’ 

‘The Lord indeed !’ snapped Martha. ‘It don’t 
seem to me as if the Lord had much to do with 
it; it’s his own constitution. Iron ain’t in it 
with him; he’s that obstinate and set agen 
dyin’, I never see’d any one like him,’ 

‘Nor me neither. What does Kate say?’ 

‘Nothing! I met her comin’ from the corner 
shop, and says, “I suppose Mark ain’t long for 
this world ;” and she says as quiet as could be, 
“Doctor says he’ll recover”—never another word, 
but passed on in that way she has, and left 
me gapin’ open-mouthed. “ Recover!” I gasped. 
“The Lord help her !”’ 

‘How long’s he been bedfast ?’ 


‘Six months, an’ expectin’ every day to be 
his last. It would ’a been some consolation if 
he’d died at the end of it; she might ’a looked 
forward to a bit o’ peace the last few years of 
her life, and now most likely he’ll outlive her. 
It’s just like Mark Halliday ; even on his death- 
bed he must go contrary to every one else; any 
one but him would ’a died respectable.’ 

‘It’s Providence, Martha ; and it’s no use you 
nor Kate runnin’ your heads agen it.’ 

‘Providence! Bosh! ’*Liza Ann, I hate such 
talk, puttin’ things on Providence as He’d scorn 
to have the doin’ of; but that’s the way with 
lots o’ folks. They does things wrong, then lays 
the blame on Providence, as is convenient-like.’ 

‘Ah, well! I ain’t goin’ to discuss Bible 
doctrines with you, Martha. You’ve never studied 
and read the best o’ books as I have; an’ it ’ud 
ill become me, a_professin’ Christian, to be 
hagglin’ with you over the Lord’s dealin’s with 
Mark Halliday and his wife, though I do say 
as I’m real grieved for her. All the village 
knows as she’s had the life of a dog, and worse, 
with his cantankerous, selfish ways.’ 

So saying, Eliza Ann Hargreaves walked away 
to her own cottage. 

Mark Halliday and his submissive, patient 
wife were somewhat of a puzzle to the simple 
village folks, who had been born, brought up, 
and lived all their lives in Callow Green. These 
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two were not Callow Green born, but had settled 
there about twenty years ago. So few strangers 
of the working-class made their abode in the 
place that at first they had been regarded with 
some little suspicion ; but, as the man stuck to his 
last and made good boots and shoes, and his wife 
never gossiped but was always ready to do a 
kind act, they had become part of the community, 
with this difference : whereas every other person’s 
antecedents were known from great-great-grand- 
fathers downward, nobody had ever been able to 
find out anything about the Hallidays’ parents, 
much less grandfathers. In the matter of past 
history, husband and wife were alike reticent. 

To say that Mark Halliday was disliked in the 
village by no means expresses the way in which 
he was regarded; he was hated with sincere 
cordiality. His surly manners and ungovernable 
temper—which he showed not only towards his 
wife but to nearly every one who crossed or 
offended him—and his domineering ways, were 
resented greatly by those who had been ‘born 
and bred on the spot.’ 

‘Mark Halliday needn’t think as he’s the only 
one as knows anythin’; them as is born to the 
place, it stands to sense, knows better nor him as 
was born nowheres in partic’ler, was a sentence 
frequently heard in the mouths of the rustics 
when annoyed by his dictatorial ‘ overbearingness.’ 

Why his wife submitted so patiently to him 
was a matter of wonder to many, and especially 
when it was known that underneath her calm, 
impassive exterior there smouldered the embers 
of a fire which, if roused, burnt with a terrible 
fury. One of the very rare occasions on which 
she had shown her temper was when a neighbour’s 
child, aided and abetted by its mother, had en- 
deavoured to take away from her own only child, 
a boy, a box of toys which he had gained for 
good behaviour in the village school; but it was 
the epithets applied that roused her indignation 
even more than the meanness of the act. She 
came upon the scene as the woman was saying : 

‘You little interloper! Who knows where 
you’ve come from? Like enough your mother’s 
no better than she should be; and yet you, with 
your hypocritical face, come and take prizes as born 
villagers ought to have. Impudent young varmint ! 
the sooner you get out of this the better.’ 

How Kate acted, and what she said when her 
terrified lad, then about six years old, ran to her 
crying, made a deep and lasting impression upon 
those who saw and heard her. Some said it was 
like thunder from hell, others that her eyes were 
like lightning-flashes; but a few said she was 
like a stricken deer, who in its dire extremity 
looks round to shield its young. From that day 
Donald Halliday was left in peace. 

This child, born six months after they came 
to Callow Green, was the apple of her eye; and 
when, in course of time, no other children had 
come to the home, it seemed as though the love 


that ought to have been given to husband and 
father, under ordinary circumstances, was lavished 
in a double portion upon him. Mark took little 
notice of the boy, and as he grew older treated 
him with a sort of contempt and indifference. 
The one bright spot in the woman’s life was the 
monthly visits of her boy, just out of his 
apprenticeship to a large engineering firm in the 
neighbouring town of Marnsfield. His employers 
had spoken highly of him, and had offered him 
a good situation immediately his time was up. 

He was a tall, handsome young fellow, fond of 
learning, and had taken certificates of merit in 
many branches of science at the night-schools 
he had attended. In most things he appeared 
superior to his father and mother; but of his 
devotion to the latter there could be no doubt, 
and a large proportion of his spare sixpences, 
which were not overabundant, were spent in 
little surprise presents for her. How happy the 
two were when she went, as was her custom, to 
the nearest railway station, three miles away, to 
meet him at the end of each month ! How proud 
she felt, too, when they walked side by side up 
the long village street! And she knew, though she 
never turned her head to look, that the neigh- 
bours were peeping over the white muslin blinds 
to catch a glimpse of her handsome boy, and 
saying, ‘Kate’s a proud woman this day ; and he’s 
a son to be proud of.” How little they imagined 
that at his birth the iron had entered into the 
mother’s soul, penetrating to its very depths ! 

Twenty-three or twenty-four years ago Kate. 
Ollerton had been lady’s-maid to Squire Coke’s 
wife, of Debington Hall, an old-fashioned country 
place situated about four miles from the large 
town of Nortingham, and a mile from Debington 
village. She was a favourite with both mistress 
and servants, and her good looks and pleasant 
manners soon gained her many admirers of the 
opposite sex ; but on none of these did she look 
with favour. There was one, however, who would 
not be said nay; and this was Mark Halliday, 
the village shoemaker. He was a tall, well-made 
man, with a dogged pertinacity of character that 
might have been turned to good account, but 
which he used only to further his own ends 
whatever they might be, 

‘If Mark Halliday sets his mind on a thing, 
you may depend he’ll get it sooner or later, was 
a remark frequently passed about him, 

He had taken a great fancy to Kate Ollerton, 
and, as far as his selfish, self-pleasing nature 
allowed, liked her; the term love can hardly be 
applied to men of his calibre. Her supreme in- 
difference to his suit only made him all the more 
determined to win her. To her he showed the 
best side of his warped nature; but to all his 
pleadings she turned a deaf ear. Perhaps what 
stung him most, and created a desire for revenge 
in his narrow soul, was that Kate had been 
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- reported to say that ‘she looked far higher for 
a mate than a village shoemaker, so that Mark 
Halliday might as well give up thinking of her 
first as last, for she would never marry him if 
he were the only man who ever asked her.’ 

When this was told to Mark he said nothing ; 
but he registered a vow that ‘before he died 
he’d humble the proud hussy,’ 

About this time there came to stay at the 
village inn a young man, whose purpose was to 
paint the old Hall, He was the son of Sir 
James Gledhill, and brought with him letters of 
introduction to the squire and his wife. The 
first time he saw Kate Ollerton his artistic tem- 
perament was struck by her beauty; and when 
he found that the exquisite old oak panelling he 
desired to sketch was in the room where she 
frequently sat to work, his eyes wandered oftener 
to the girl’s face, on which the lovely colour 
came and went in quick succession, than was 
good for the details of the carving, And then— 
it was the old story, in which a man and a 
woman have played a part since the foundation of 
the world, and will do so until the end ; a story 
with whose tragedy human hearts are ever throb- 
bing and—dying. To do him justice, he offered 
Kate marriage—that the girl would have scorned 
any other proposal he knew—but a secret one; 
and when, three months after Harry Gledhill left 
Debington, Kate too left her situation, the gossips 
all said that she had run away with him. 

They were married over the Border, and 
according to Scotch law, so her husband told 
her; and then came four or five months of de- 
licious, uninterrupted happiness, in a picturesque 
Seotch village, where he took lodgings, coming to 
see her whenever possible ; and theu—a long dreary 
month of suspense and anxiety when no letter 
came, and no lover. The untold anguish of those 
days, aud the hope deferred, were well-nigh un- 
bearable, and left their mark on her for ever. 

Then, when autumn was fading into winter, 
and the red, russet, and brown leaves rustled 
under her feet, Kate read in the paper that her 
husband had been accidentally drowned whilst 
bathing, and that the family had been so over- 
whelmed with grief that they had shut up the 
family mansion and gone abroad for an indefinite 
period, 

‘Nobody will believe I am married, and baby 
coming. Oh, how can I live! Oh, let me die! 
let me die! The disgrace is more than I can 
bear!’ moaned the poor girl over and over again 
in her anguish. 

It was at this juncture Mark Halliday, who 
had never for any length of time lost sight of 
Kate, came to her, saying that he had seen all 
about her trouble in the papers, and had come 
to see if he could help her in any way. The 
poor girl, who had never had any feeling towards 
him except the saucy independence of youth, 
and looking higher, was much touched by his 


apparent kindness, and told him how greatly she 
feared that people would not believe that. she 
was properly married. 

‘Well, we can soon settle that if you let me 
look at your papers.’ 

‘I have none, she replied blankly ; ‘but Mr 
Gledhill said it was quite right.’ 

Then the devil entered into Mark Halliday, 
and something seemed to say within him, ‘ Here’s 
the chance come as you never dreamt it would, 
and his keen eyes glistened. 

‘I’m very sorry for you, Kate,’ he replied ; 
‘but I am afraid yours is not a legal marriage ; 
leastways it don’t seem like it to me’ 

‘Oh! but it must be, she groaned. ‘My child! 
my child! to be born into the world without a 
father’s name! Would to God I could die !’ 

‘Now, look here, Kate, don’t you fret. I'll 
stand your friend, though every one should turn 
against you; and I’ll get to know right for you 
about the marriage.’ 

‘You’re very kind, Mark; and I don’t deserve 
it of you.’ 

‘Never mind that; bygones is bygones. I’m 
not one to cast up the past in folk’s face. It’s 
the present as we’ve got to do with—ain’t it?’ 

For a day or two after this Mark went away, 
ostensibly to inquire concerning the legality of 
the marriage, in reality to find out and interview 
the witnesses to it. He only found one—a deaf, 
stupid old man, of whom he could make very 
little ; and he returned, satisfied in his own mind 
that Kate could easily be made to understand that 
the wedding had not the sanction of the law. 

The agony on her face when told that she was 
not properly married almost made the man repent 
of his purpose; but he knew that it was now 
or never, so he held on, saying: 

‘Even if you were lawfully wed, the family 
would never believe such a story ; and you’d be 
just as badly off as you are now.’ This he said 
to appease his conscience, 

‘It’s not myself I think about, though that’s 
bad enough,’ she moaned ; ‘it’s the child being 
born out of wedlock, and pointed at as base-born. 
Oh, it’s cruel, cruel! I’m sure Mr Gledhill 
thought it was all right’ She was always par- 
ticular to speak of her husband as Mister Gledhill. 

‘See here, Kate’—and as he spoke he went 
up to her and put his hand lightly on her 
bowed head—‘I’ll do for you what few others 
would do; I’ll marry you right away, and make 
an honest woman of you; and then the child 
will be mine before the world, registered as mine, 
and no one but our two selves will ever know 
any different. I give you my word of honour 
that not one word shall ever pass my lips con- 
cerning it from the day we are man and wife,’ 

At first she viewed such a proposal with horror, 
and would not listen to it; but gradually, as he 
daily expatiated on its advantages to the child, 
the disgrace from which it would be saved—no 
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stigma would attach to its name, no suspicion even 
—the mother-heart stirred within her, and her 
love for the yet unborn babe pulled at her heart- 
strings till the pain and indecision were well-nigh 
intolerable, and she wished that she could die. 

‘But people like me never do die, and their 
babies always live. I wonder why?’ she thought 
in her misery, Another time she would say, ‘It 
will be for my baby’s sake. God would forgive 
me for its sake; surely He would,’ 

So by degrees she allowed Mark to persuade 
her, and they were married at a registrar’s office 
in the big city of Glasgow, where, as in London, 
nobody knows anybody. It was after this mar- 
riage that they had come to live at Callow Green, 
Kate having insisted that they should go to some 
quiet, unknown spot. Here the child was born, 
and proved to the poor woman’s desolate heart a 
heaven-sent gift. 

Mark Halliday had strictly kept the letter of 
his promise ; but the spirit of it he had broken 
in a way that only men of his type can do, and 
which to their wives is slow, agonising torture. 
As he grew older his self-will and ungovernable 
temper increased, and in unmentionable petty 
ways he made her feel that a word from him 
could ruin her reputation and that of her boy ; 
and she, realising that to her much-loved child 
he had at least given his name, and thus hidden 
her shame, silently bore his gibes and insults, 
There were times when she felt that even death 
would be preferable to the humiliating bondage 
to which she was subject; but she was a proud 
woman, and not even her next-door neighbour 
had any idea of the life she lived, though it was 
well enough known that ‘Kate’s husband was a 
cur and treated her shameful.” Thus for twenty- 
three years she had lived, silent, uncomplaining, 
and self-contained ; and now, after nursing her 
husband patiently for six months, expecting every 
day to be his last, the doctor had said that he 
thought he would pull through, When he told 
her this not a muscle of her face stirred ; but a 
hard, set look came into it and remained there. 

Martha Askew had been one of the few women 
with whom Kate had formed a friendship, and 
many a kindly act she had done for the long- 
suffering wife during her husband’s illness, 

‘How she puts up with his surly way, which 
is past bearin’, I don’t know; waitin’ on him 
like a lamb, she remarked many times to her 
neighbours, ‘If he was mine he’d get as good as 
he sends, and a bit to make weight.’ 

Slowly Mark Halliday crept back to life; and 
one day, as he lay in his bed watching Kate, 
who was sitting by the window sewing, he said, 
‘I suppose you thought I was going to die?’ 

‘The doctor thought so, she replied. 

‘I reckon I’ve disappointed you both a bit— 
haven't 

‘You’ve surprised us,’ she answered, trying to 
speak cheerfully. 


‘Surprised you! I guess I’ve done a bit more 
than that. However, that don’t matter as long 
as I’m here to give you the protection of my 
name—do it?’ 

The woman made no answer; the only sign 
that she heard the remark was the vivid red 
that flushed her pale cheek and the quicker move- 
ment of her needle. 

‘Many a woman,’ he continued, unheeding, 
‘would deem herself lucky to be in your shoes 
this day, Kate.’ 

‘Would they? There might be a difference of 
opinion about that.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he inquired angrily, and 
raising himself in bed. 

‘What I say, she answered quietly. 

‘What you say! you impertinent jade—you, to 
whom I have given character, and prevented your 
child—your child remember, not mine—from being 
known as a’—— 

‘Stop !’ she cried in a voice which she hardly 
recognised as her own; ‘you may call me what 
you like, but you shall not utter a word against 
the boy. As you are not his father, you have 
not the right to’ 

A gurgling sound made her look up, and she 
saw her husband struggling as though for breath, 
and almost purple in the face. She was at his 
side in a moment, and raised his head; but it 
was of no avail, 

Death had claimed his unwilling victim un- 
expectedly, and he lay back with gasping breath 
and a look of beseeching terror in his wide-open 
eyes. Poor man! His own ungovernable temper 
had brought about the very catastrophe he so 
wished to avoid, His rage and indignation at 
hearing the woman who had for over twenty 
years borne his gibes and taunts in meek and 
patient silence retort at last in the cool con- 
temptuous manner of defiance were more than he 
could bear; and his great wrath had brought on 
a fit of apoplexy, and his heart, weakened by his 
long illness, hastened the end, 

Kate, with a frightened look on her face, ran 
to the door to call in her next-door neighbour ; 
but, as Eliza Ann Hargreaves happened to be 
passing, she asked her to come in. 

‘What’s the matter? Is he worse?’ she in- 
quired anxiously. 

‘He’s dying, was the laconic reply. 

‘Dear! dear! ‘Truly, as I remarked only a 
week or two ago to Martha Askew, the Lord’s 
ways is past finding out.’ 

Kate made no reply to this pious utterance. 
As soon as Eliza Ann came to the bedside she 
realised that Mark Halliday had at length bowed 
to the inexorable summons from which there is 
no escape, be it sooner or later. 

‘The Lord’s took him at last, she murmured 
softly, ‘and He’s give him a long time to repent 
in, Mrs Halliday. I hope he’s done it proper all 
these months, and not gone back to the world as 
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so many of ’em do when they think they're 
recoverin’; then the Lord drops on ’em again, 
like this, you know.’ 

Again the woman made no reply ; the idea of 
the Lord ‘dropping on people’ was not in her 
creed. 

‘You will go at once for the doctor—will you? 
Likely Martha Askew would come to me if she 
knew; she was always very kind.’ Here her 
voice trembled and tears filled her eyes. 

‘Certainly I’ll go for both of ’em, and do any- 
thin’ I can for you, I’m sure.’ 

‘Thank you. Perhaps you’d take a telegram to 
the post for my son?’ 

So she wrote these words: ‘Mr Halliday is 
dead. Come to your mother.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you say father? It sounds kinder.’ 

‘That will do. I don’t choose to let all the 
post-office people know what relative is dead.’ 

‘No? Then I’ll go and send it off; and may 
the Lord comfort you.’ 

Left to herself, Kate sat down for a few 
minutes in utter bewilderment; but two words 
kept ringing in her ears above everything else: 
‘Safety! Freedom!’ Safety from. ever having 
the secret of her boy’s birth betrayed, and free- 
dom from bondage. As she reverently closed the 
dead man’s eyes and looked into his face, her 
thoughts turned back to the days when he had 
first brought her to Callow Green—days fraught 
with so much. Could it be twenty-two years 
since? Twenty-two years! It seemed incredible. 

Presently the doctor entered, so quietly that 
she was not aware of his presence until she heard 
him say in that soft, sympathetic yoice his 
patients loved so well : 

‘This is very sudden, and a great shock to you, 
I am sure, Mrs Halliday ; but I am not surprised. 
Any man subject to fits of excitement and 
passion like your husband would be liable in his 
weak state to go off in one. You must not 
reproach yourself at all, you have been a good 
wife, and very patient during this long illness,’ 
Then, shaking hands kindly with her, he left, 
muttering to himself, ‘That woman’s life has 
been a tragedy. Why or how I cannot say; but 
she carries it in her face, poor soul !’ 

The last offices for the dead man were soon 
performed by kind neighbours; and Kate, who 
had refused their well-meant offers to stay with 
her, sat alone awaiting the arrival of her boy. 
After a while she went upstairs and began slowly 
and carefully to fold and put away Mark’s 
things. As she laid them mechanically one by 
one in a drawer no tears dimmed her eyes; she 
almost wished they would. All she seemed con- 
scious of was a dull feeling of relief. In the 
waistcoat-pocket he had last worn she found a 
small key ; and, thinking it might fit a tiny black 
box she had discovered under some paper in the 
bottom of a drawer, she applied it to the lock, 
which, though rusty, yielded; but it only con- 


tained a piece of paper in an unknown hand- 
writing. She looked at it listlessly, and then sat 
down to read it. She never knew how long she 
sat there, nor how many times she read it; but 
in her dire agony great drops of sweat stood 
out on her forehead, and she dug her nails so 
deeply into her arm that it bled, yet she never 
felt it. 

Was it for this she had endured twenty-three 
years of untold misery needlessly ? Yes, needlessly ; 
for the piece of torn paper that she held in her 
trembling fingers was a note from the clergyman 
testifying to the legality of her marriage according 
to Scotch law; therefore her boy was legitimate, 
and the man lying dead in the other room had 
known it! 

As she realised the cruelty and injustice of all 
he had done, a feeling of suffocation came over 
her, and an insatiable desire for revenge well- 
nigh maddening. 

Then, as she thought of her utter impotence— 
that he on whom she desired to be revenged had 
gone beyond all human jurisdiction—she clenched 
her hands in mute despair and groaned aloud. 

The long vista of years rose before her, with all 
she had endured, all she had suffered—the days of 
agony and nights of shame—to no purpose, until her 
brain reeled. She was back again in the Scotch 
village, the happy wife of Harry Gledhill; she 
heard his voice once again, and felt the touch of 
his hand on her arm, and life was love, and love 
was life! 

Presently she rose, and going over to where the 
dead man lay, looked at him, hatred written on 
every line of her face, saying as she did so: 

‘Mark Halliday, you have gone to your Judge ; 
but this day your revenge is robbed of its 
sweetest bit. You thought to tell me yourself 
before you died of what I now know, and gloat 
over my impotency and rage; Lut you have been 
balked, and you know tt.’ 

For some moments she remaincd absolutely still, 
her eyes fixed on the white, still figure; then, 
closing the door of the room behind her, she 
‘never entered it again. 


SONNET. 


TuERE be some songs that, whosoever singeth, 

They fall in measured cadence on the ear ; 

And soft and slow their music ever ringeth 

Adown the weary waning of the year. 

All may not think their strains divinest rapture, 
But unto us their faintest echo seems 

Like unto those that all our senses capture, 

Heard in the fairy realms of sweetest dreams ; 

And the spell lies in touch of mem’ry’s fingers 
That wake within our heavts some answering note— 
A note whose blesstd sweetness ever lingers 

Like the dear sounds from some rare song-bird’s throat ; 
A lingering note that, from the past, doth borrow 
Something of long-gone joy or half-sweet sorrow. 


Ciara Sincer Poynter. 
Oraco, New ZEALAND. 
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